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Foreword 



This book represents the final work in the five-volume history of Marine 
Corps operations in World War II. The story of the Okinawa campaign, 
told earlier in a separate monograph, has been reevaluated and rewritten 
to detail events in proper proportion to each other and in a correct per- 
spective to the war as a whole. New material, particularly from Japanese 
sources and from the recorded interviews conducted with senior Marine 
Corps officers who participated in the Marine Corps Oral History Program, 
has been included to provide fresh insight into the Marine Corps' contri- 
bution to the final victory of the Pacific War. 

These pages cover Marine Corps activities in the Okinawa invasion 
and the occupations of Japan and North China as well as the little-known 
story of Marine prisoners of war. The book relates the Corps' postwar 
demobilization and reorganization programs as well. By 1945, amphibious 
warfare doctrine and techniques had become highly developed. While new 
and improved weapons were employed in the Okinawa campaign, the 
landing operation itself realistically demonstrated the soundness of funda- 
mental amphibious doctrine developed over the years by the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. Again, as at Guadalcanal, the battle for Okinawa clearly 
reemphasized the fact that basic Marine Corps tactics and techniques were 
sound. An outgrowth of the lessons learned at Okinawa was the establish- 
ment of a balanced air-ground amphibious force in readiness which has 
become the hallmark of the present-day Marine Corps. Many of the 
senior officers and commanders at Okinawa were prewar teachers and plan- 
ners who had participated in the early operations of the war in the Pacific. 
The successful application at Okinawa of the knowledge, expertise, and 
experiences of these individuals against a fanatic foe fighting a last-ditch 
battle to protect his homeland was a vital factor in the final victory over 
Japan. 

The assault and capture of Okinawa represents the most ambitious 
joint Army-Navy-Marine Corps operation in the history of the Pacific 
War. Statistically, in comparison to previous assaults in this war zone, the 
numbers of men, ships, and planes as well as the tons of munitions and 
supplies employed in this campaign stagger the imagination. But, had the 
enemy not capitulated in face of the American victories in the western 
Pacific and as a result of the atom bomb attacks on Hiroshima and Naga- 
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saki, the personnel and logistics figures reflecting the requirements for the 
planned assault on Japan would have been even more overwhelming. 
Fortunately for both sides, the war ended before more blood was shed. 

After participating in several Central Pacific landings, I returned to 
the United States and was assigned to Headquarters Marine Corps. From 
this vantage point, I observed the conduct of Marine Corps operations in 
the late stages of the war, when ground, sea, and air forces drove relent- 
lessly towards the heart of the Japanese Empire. I also viewed with great 
pride the outstanding performance of duty of Marine occupation troops in 
Japan and North China. Here, small units and individual Marines proved 
themselves and the validity of Marine Corps training and discipline under 
conditions that were often trying. The fund of command experience 
acquired by junior officers and noncommissioned officers in a variety of 
circumstances has since been drawn on constantly in peace and war. 

Similarly, the discipline and training of Marines captured at the 
outbreak of the war and after was tried and found not wanting in face of 
trials that beggar the imagination. In their own way, against the ever- 
present threat of death, these men continued fighting the enemy by various 
means, including sabotage and escape. The heroism of such Marines 
equalled and at times surpassed the records of the men who were engaged 
in the march across the Pacific. The record of our Marine POWs in World 
War II is something we can all be proud of. 

Like other active duty Marines at the end of the war, I, too, experienced 
the period of transition when the Corps reverted to a peacetime role in the 
defense of this nation. Responsive to its combat experiences in World 
War II, the Marine Corps made many tactical and organizational changes, 
as this book shows. Unchanged, however, was our highly prized esprit de 
corps, which, even as this is written, is being as jealously guarded as when 
our Corps was first formed. 

When the roll of America’s battle honors is read, the names of the 
World War II campaigns in which Marines fought — Wake Island to Oki- 
nawa — will strike a familiar ring to all who cherish liberty and freedom. 
I am proud of my association with the men who won these honors and to 
have shared their hardships and their victories. 



Reviewed and approved 
29 November 1967 








WALLACE M. GREENE, JR. 
GENERAL, U.S. MARINE CORPS 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS 




Preface 



After the amphibious assault of Guadalcanal, which marked the open- 
ing of the American offensive in the Pacific, the steadily accelerating tempo 
of successful operations against the enemy inexorably led to an Allied 
victory in the war. Highlighting American operations was the Navy- 
Marine Corps team's extensive reliance on the employment of amphibious 
warfare techniques developed in the years before the war and improved 
upon under combat conditions. 

The Okinawa landing has been accurately depicted as representing 
the culmination of amphibious development in the Pacific War and as the 
most audacious and complex military effort undertaken by amphibious 
forces of the Pacific Fleet. This operation also marked the last major 
ground action of the war against Japan, and the touchstone to the decisive 
Allied victory here was the massive interservice effort which, as much as 
anything else, hastened enemy capitulation. 

Victory at Okinawa and the subsequent end of the war did not signal 
any letdown in the number and types of missions facing the Marine Corps, 
for at the same time that the postwar demobilization program drastically 
reduced their strength, Fleet Marine Force units were assigned to occu- 
pation duty in Japan and North China and to re-establishing the Pacific 
garrisons. This book treats these and such other hitherto-unpublished mat- 
ters as the tragic story of those Marines who became prisoners of war. 
Appearing here also for the first time is a full treatment of the development 
and organization of the Marine infantry division and the many changes it 
experienced during the course of the war. In addition, this book presents 
an overview of the salient facts concerning Marine Corps campaigns in the 
Pacific War first discussed in the previously published volumes of this 
series. 

Our purpose in publishing this operational history in durable form is 
to make the Marine Corps record permanently available for study by mili- 
tary personnel and the general public as well as by serious students of 
military history. We have made a conscious effort to be objective in our 
treatment of the actions of Marines and of the men of other services who 
fought at their side. We have tried to write with understanding about our 
former enemies and in this effort have received invaluable help from the 
Japanese themselves. Few people so militant and unyielding in war have, in 
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peace, been as dispassionate and analytical about their actions. We owe a 
special debt of gratitude to Mr. Susumu Nishiura, Chief of the War History 
Office, Defense Agency of Japan, and to the many researchers and historians 
of his office that reviewed our draft manuscripts. 

This five-volume series was planned and outlined by Mr. Henry I. 
Shaw, Jr., Chief Historian, while Mr. Benis M. Frank was responsible for 
Volume V itself. Mr. Shaw wrote the story of Marines in North China and 
his earlier research and writing provided the basis for that part of the 
book concerning Marines in the occupation of Japan. Mr. Frank wrote 
the rest of this book, revising and editing it for publication. In his research 
on the Okinawa operation, Mr. Frank frequently consulted the material 
assembled for the monograph Okinawa: Victory in the Pacific by Major 
Charles S. Nichols, Jr., and Mr. Shaw. Mr. Frank also prepared all the 
appendices. Successive Heads of the Historical Branch — Major John H. 
Johnstone, Colonel Thomas G. Roe, Colonel Joseph F. Wagner, Jr., Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Richard J. Schening, and Colonel Frank C. Caldwell — made 
the final critical review of portions of the manuscript. The book was com- 
pleted under the direction of Colonel Caldwell, current Head of the Branch. 

A number of leading participants in the actions described have com- 
mented on the preliminary drafts of pertinent portions of the book. Their 
valuable assistance is gratefully acknowledged. Several senior officers, in 
particular General Alexander A. Vandegrift, General Lemuel C. Shepherd, 
Jr., General Gerald C. Thomas, Lieutenant General Keller E. Rockey, Lieu- 
tenant General Louis E. Woods, Lieutenant General Pedro A. del Valle, 
Lieutenant General Francis P. Mulcahy, Major General DeWitt Peck, Major 
General William A. Worton, Major General Ford O. Rogers, Major General 
Wilburt S. Brown, and Rear Admiral Charles J. Moore made valuable 
additions to their written comments during personal interviews. A number 
of these interviews were conducted by Mr. Frank in his capacity as Head of 
the Oral History Unit, Historical Branch, which administers the Marine 
Corps Oral History Program. 

Special thanks are due to the historical agencies of the other services 
for their critical readings of draft chapters of this book. Outstanding 
among the many official historians who measurably assisted the authors 
were: the late Dr. John Miller, Jr., Deputy Chief Historian, and Dr. 
Stetson Conn, Chief Historian, Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army ; Dr. Dean C. Allard, Head, Operational Archives 
Branch, Naval History Division, Department of the Navy; and Dr. Robert 
F. Futrell, Historian, Historical Studies Branch, U. S. Air Force Historical 
Division, Aerospace Studies Institute, Maxwell Air Force Base. 

Chief Warrant Officer Jo E. Kennedy, and his predecessors as His- 
torical Branch Administrative Officer, Second Lieutentant Gerald S. Duncan 
and First Lieutenants John J. Hainsworth and D’Arcy E. Grisier, ably 
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handled the many exacting duties involved in processing the volume from 
first drafts through final printed form. A number of the early preliminary 
typescripts were prepared by Mrs. Miriam R. Smallwood, Mrs. Joyce E. 
Bonnett, and Miss Alexandria Jozwick, while the remainder were done by 
Miss Kay P. Sue, who expertly handled the painstaking task of typing the 
final manuscript for the printer. Miss Sue also did much of the meticulous 
work demanded in preparing the index. 

The maps were drafted by Sergeant Thomas L. Russell. Unless other- 
wise noted, official Department of Defense photographs have been used 
throughout the text. 




H. NICKERSON, JR. 

MAJOR GENERAL, U.S. MARINE CORPS 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 
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CHAPTER 1 



Strategic Background 



In a report submitted to Secretary of 
the Navy James V. Forrestal on 12 
March 1945, the Commander in Chief, 
United States Fleet (CominCh), Fleet 
Admiral Ernest J. King, stated that: 

The amphibious operations o f the spring, 
summer and autumn of 1944 carried our 
forces such great distances across the 
Pacific that in February 1945 they were 
enabled to begin the assault upon the 
inner defenses of the Japanese Empire 
itself. 1 

Recognizing all that had been accom- 
plished to the date of his report, Admiral 
King at the same time cautioned against 
complacency and warned of “a long, 
tough and laborious road ahead.” 2 
Among the many factors leading to 
the favorable Allied posture in the Pa- 
cific at the beginning of 1945 was the 
strategic concept for the prosecution of 
the Pacific War adopted at the Cairo 
Conference (SEXTANT) in December 
1943. In essence, President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill agreed 
upon a grand plan that dictated the 
thrust of two concurrent and mutually 
supporting series of operations across 
the Pacific towards the heart of the 
Japanese Empire. These drives along 



1 The War Reports of General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, General of the Army H. H. 
Arnold, and Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 

1947), p. 613, hereafter War Reports. 

- Ibid., p. 649. 



separate approach axes would establish 
bases from which a massive effort could 
be launched against the Formosa-Luzon- 
China coastal areas in the spring of 
1945. 

One drive, to be mounted by Al- 
lied forces under General Douglas 
MacArthur, Commander in Chief, 
Southwest Pacific Area (CinCSWPA), 3 
was to move along the northern coast of 

3 On 3 March 1942, the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff approved for the Western Pacific a di- 
viding line that separated assigned spheres of 
command in that area. Burma and all South- 
east Asia west of a north-south line between 
Java and Sumatra were added to General Sir 
Archibald V. Wavell’s India Command re- 
sponsibility, and the British Chiefs of Staff 
were charged with the strategic direction of 
this theater. The whole Pacific east of the new 
line was assigned to American Joint Chiefs of 
Staff control. The JCS then divided the Pa- 
cific into two strategic regions; the one in 
which the Navy would have paramount inter- 
ests was the Pacific Ocean Areas, and the other 
in which the Army would be dominant was the 
Southwest Pacific Area. On 18 March 1942, 
MacArthur was designated CinCSWPA; on 3 
April, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Commander 
in Chief, Pacific Fleet, was confirmed as the 
commander of the Pacific Ocean Areas. See 
LtCol Frank 0. Hough, Maj Verle E. Ludwig, 
and Henry I. Shaw, Jr., Pearl Harbor to 
Guadalcanal — History of U . S. Marine Corps 
Operations in World War II , v. 1 (Washington: 
HistBr, G-3 Div, HQMC, 1958) pp. 86-87, here- 
after Hough, Ludwig, and Shaw, Pearl Harbor 
to Guadalcanal , and Map I, Map Section of that 
volume, for additional information concerning 
these two American commands. 
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New Guinea and thence to the Philip- 
pines ; in the second, forces of Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, Commander in 
Chief, Pacific Ocean Area (CinCPOA), 
would push through the Central Pacific 
to the core of Japanese island defenses 
guarding the heart of the Empire. Dur- 
ing this two-pronged advance, the major 
components of the Pacific Fleet, under 
Nimitz as Commander in Chief, Pacific 
Fleet (CinCPac), would support, as as- 
signed, specific amphibious operations 
within both strategic command areas, 
and at the same time contain the Japa- 
nese fleet. 

Almost immediately after the two 
heads of state had approved at SEX- 
TANT the revised plan for the defeat of 
Japan, the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS), 
forwarded the directive to MacArthur 
and Nimitz, whose ktaffs and commands 
took steps to implement it. January 
1944 opened with a landing at Saidor in 
New Guinea. At the end of the month, 
Central Pacific forces landed in the 
Marshalls and spent February thrusting 
deeply into the island group to collapse 
those outposts of the imperial defenses. 4 
By the end of March, the Bismarck 
Archipelago barrier had been perma- 
nently breached and airfields and 
harbors seized in the Admiralties. 
MacArthur’s forces began the drive up 
the New Guinea coast in April, with 
landings at Aitape and Hollandia. With 



4 For the story of the Marshalls landing and 
the Central Pacific drive, see Henry I. Shaw, 
Jr., Bernard C. Nalty, and Edwin T. Turnbladh, 

The Central Pacific Drive — History of U . S. 
Marine Corps Operations in World War //, v. 
Ill (Washington: HistBr, G-3 Div, HQMC, 
1966), hereafter Shaw, Nalty, and Turnbladh, 
The Central Pacific Drive. 



the naval attack on and immobilization of 
Truk, the capture of Guam, Saipan, and 
Tinian in the Marianas during the sum- 
mer of 1944, and the defeat of the Japa- 
nese fleet in the First Battle of the 
Philippine Sea, the Central Pacific drive 
cut the inner ring of Japanese island 
defenses in several places and consoli- 
dated footholds from which the drive 
westward was to continue. After the 
amphibious assaults on Peleliu and 
Angaur and the unopposed capture of 
Ulithi for use as a fleet anchorage and 
an advance base, Admiral Nimitz' forces 
stood poised on the threshold of the 
Japanese defenses ringing the Home 
Islands. 5 

By the end of July, Admiral William 
F. Halsey's South Pacific troops had 
advanced up the Solomons, and 
MacArthur's forces along hundreds of 
miles of the northern coast of New 
Guinea, in a series of leapfrogging op- 
erations. Thousands of Japanese soldiers 
on Bougainville, New Britain, New 
Ireland, and New Guinea itself were 
neutralized and isolated, and beyond 
hope of being effectively employed 
elsewhere. In September, MacArthur's 
forces occupied Morotai, southeast of 
the Philippines, before the planned 
landing on Mindanao. 

In the course of naval covering strikes 
prior to the landings on Morotai and in 
the Western Carolines, Admiral Halsey's 



5 For the Peleliu operation and the story of 
Marine aviation in the Central Pacific, see 
George W. Garand and Truman R. Strobridge, 
“Operations in the Western Pacific — History of 
U. S. Marine Corps Operations in World 
War II,” v. IV, to be published in 1969, here- 
after Garand and Strobridge, “Western Pacific 
Operations.” 
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fast carrier forces had discovered sur- 
prisingly weak enemy resistance in the 
central Philippines. In a follow-up to 
this discovery, the line of advance 
through the Southwest Pacific was re- 
oriented northwards. Fully aware of 
“the necessity of being alert for symp- 
toms of enemy weakness and of being 
ready to exploit them,” Halsey recom- 
mended an early return of American 
troops to the Philippines in the Leyte- 
Samar area and cancellation of certain 
operations scheduled elsewhere. 6 His 
recommendation was approved by the 
JCS. 

In the overall planning for the defeat 
of Japan, the strategists anticipated that 
the final phase of the Pacific War would 
involve a massive assault against the 
industrial heartland of the Empire by 
means of amphibious landings on the 
southern coast of Honshu in the area 
bounded by Shimonoseki in the south 
and the Kanto Plain near Tokyo in the 
north. Successful Allied operations in 
1944 had brought ultimate victory into 
sight, and submarine blockade and air 
bombardment both had the Japanese 
viewing ultimate defeat, but some 
American commanders doubted the wis- 
dom of using the Formosa-Luzon-China 
area as a springboard from which to 
launch the attack against Japan in 1945. 
More importantly, they believed that 
valuable time was being wasted and that 
a decision had to be made. In view of the 
SEXTANT Plan, and the advanced state 
of the operations against Japan, JCS 

6 FAdm William F. Halsey, USN, and LCdr 
J. Bryan, III, USNR, Admiral Halsey's Story 

(New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1947), p. 199, hereafter 
Halsey and Bryan, Halsey's Story. 



planners were confronted with the prob- 
lem of whether American forces should : 
(1) move on to Luzon and the rest of the 
Philippines, (2) invade only Luzon in the 
Philippines and also strike at Formosa 
and the China coast, or (3) attack the 
Philippines, Formosa, and the China 
coast. Arising out of the third option 
was an additional thorny problem — 
which area to attack first. 

While Admiral King and some plan- 
ners in Washington considered the pos- 
sibility of entirely bypassing the Philip- 
pines, this concept was apparently only 
a minor aspect of the major effort by 
many officers to have Luzon, in particu- 
lar, bypassed. The alternative to this 
was the seizure of Formosa. On the other 
hand, ample evidence exists to indicate 
that those who sought the Formosa ob- 
jective did not intend this to be an ex- 
clusive operation, for they believed that 
the invasion of Luzon could proceed 
simultaneously with the Formosa opera- 
tion or take place at a later date. 7 

Determined to return to the Philip- 
pines, MacArthur doubted the necessity 
of the Marianas campaign but generally 
approved the Palaus landings since they 
would directly support his impending 
operations. Admiral King took just the 
opposite view; he concluded that the 
occupation of the Marianas was essen- 
tial and that the necessity of recapturing 
all of the Philippine Islands was ques- 
tionable. Furthermore, he was firmly 
convinced that the main American effort 
should be bent in mounting a drive 
across the Central Pacific to Formosa 



7 Dir, Naval Hist, ltr to Hd, HistBr, G-3 
Div, HQMC, dtd 4Nov65, hereafter Dir , Naval 
Hist ltr L 




